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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


In the folio edition of the Works of Shakespeare I am now 
passing through the press, I have been most careful not to 
introduce a single harsh observation on the labours of any 
of the critics, not even on the labours of those who have 
long been unaffected by praise or censure; but I have 
respected in all cases the memory of the dead, and spoken 
in every way the language of courtesy and kindness towards 
those who are living. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
astonishment I discover that I am not only accused of - 
being severe on the errors of others, but also of speaking 
contemptuously of Mr. Collier’s new work—an accusation 
which is so exceedingly unfair, I am tempted to challenge 
any reader to produce a single instance in my work in 


which I have mentioned an error with asperity, or quoted 
Mr. Collier in any but the fairest and most courteous 
language. Mr. Collier himself, however, has thrown out 
one of the most uncourteous implications ever suggested in 
literary controversy, by plainly intimating that every one 
who rejects the new readings can only do so from interested 
motives,—an implication to the consideration of which it 
may be worth while to devote a few pages. I am the rather 
induced to take this course, as I have not at present dis- 
covered a single zew reading in Mr. Collier’s volume that 
will bear the test of examination. 


A, 


In support of the assertion above made, that interested 
motives are attributed by Mr. Collier to opponents, it 
appears only requisite to notice the Hditor’s observations in 
the threshold of his book, on the well-known passage re- 
specting the “ woollen bagpipe” in the Merchant of Venice. 
Mr. Collier, who would read do//en, on the authority of his 
MS. annotator, makes the following singular observation :— 
“We may be confident that we shall never again see woollen 
bagpipe in any edition of the text of Shakespeare, wnless at 
be reproduced by some one, who, having no right to use the 
emendation of our folio, 1632, adheres of necessity to the 
antiquated blunder, and pertinaciously attempts to justify wt.” 
In other words, no one can sincerely and conscientiously 
refuse to accept the new reading dol/en. Let us ascertain 
more minutely the probabilities of the success of this 
challenge, by referring to the notes of two of the critics ; 
merely observing, for my own part, that if any alteration 
were necessary, I am heretic enough to consider swollen a 
far more natural and likely emendation than dol/en :— 

“ Why he a swollen bagpipe. We have here one of the 
too frequent instances of conjectural readings ; but it is to 
be hoped that all future editors will restore the original 
woollen, after weighing not only what has been already urged 
in its support, but the additional and accurate testimony of 
Dr. Leyden, who, in his edition of the Complaynt of Scotland, 
p. 149, informs us that the Lowland bagpipe commonly had 
the bag or sack covered with wood/en cloth of a green colour, 
a practice which, he adds, prevailed in the northern counties 
of England.” (Dovcs.) | 

“A woollen bag-pipe. ‘This is the reading of every ancient 
copy; and as we know that at this day the bag is usually 
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covered with woollen, the epithet is perfectly appropriate, 
without adopting the alteration of Steevens to swollen.” 
(CoLLigR, 1842.) 

Thus the reading that was “perfectly appropriate” in 
1842 is not only to be set aside in 1853, in favour of a 
word of precisely similar meaning to the emendation sug- 
gested by Steevens, but it is affirmed that every one who 
objects to receive the new term can only do so from interested 
motives. The attribution of motives, as all the world knows, 
is not only the most easy but the most mischievous and un- 
certain of all ‘conjectural criticism ;”’ and the English public 
cannot be long blinded by the arrogant assumption that 
every opponent of these new readings must necessarily be 
acting with insincerity. Mr. Collier may rest assured that, 
if he is really and truly restoring the words of Shakespeare, 
not all the carpings of all the critics may long retard their 
universal adoption ; while, on the other hand, if they are 
merely alterations and_fancied improvements, the researches 
of every day will tend to decrease the number of the accepted 
novelties. Surely, those students who have devoted years 
to this branch of literature have more regard to their repu- 
tations than to join in rejecting what their real feeling would 
approve—to risk all their claims to the consideration of 
the public by denouncing that which, if Mr. Collier be 
correct, a few years must infallibly for ever confirm. 

Taking as examples the whole of the annotations in the 
Tempest, mentioned in Mr. Collier’s Notes and Hmenda- 
tions, I annex, in very brief terms, the reasons for reject- 
ing those readings which are not to be met with im 
Shakespearian works of common occurrence ; without by 
any means giving entire assent even to the latter :— 
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1. Have acare. Givenasnewby Mr. Collier, but occurring 
in the alteration of the play by Dryden and Davenant. 


2. Welkin’s heat. New, but characterised’ by Mr. 
Collier as “one of those alterations which, though supported 
by some probability, it might be inexpedient to insert in 
the text.” Mr. Dyce terms it “an alteration equally taste- 
less and absurd.” 


3. Voble creatures. 'Theobald’s reading, as noticed by 
Mr. Collier. The old reading is adopted by Mr. Knight, 
with an ingenious explanation that appears to be unneces- 
sarily refined. 


4. Prevision in mine art. Given as new by Mr. 
Collier, but it was suggested by Mr. Hunter, im his 
Disgmsition on the Scene, &§c., of Shakespeare's Tempest, 
Svo, 1839, p. 135, and repeated in the Mew Illustrations, 
1845, 1. 186. 


5. Thou his only heir. Given as new by Mr. Collier, 
but suggested in Kenrick’s Review of Dr. Johnson’s New 
Lidition of Shakespeare, 8vo, 1765, p. 8, and printed in the 
text of Rann’s edition, 8vo, 1786, with another alteration 
in the next line. 


6. He being thus loaded. “ Perhaps,’ as Mr. Collier 
observes, “a questionable change.” 


7. Lo untruth. This new reading seems to be entirely 
inconsistent with the context, for this reason, that a person 
who tells a falsehood makes a sinner of his memory to 
T'ruth, not to Untruth. 


8. Hated to the practise. The old edition reads purpose, 
the new reading removing what Mr. Collier thinks is an 
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awkward and needless repetition; but see Dyce’s Few 
Notes, pp. 128-132. It is rather dangerous to pronounce 
the original text corrupt, on the mere occurrence of verbal 
repetitions. Dryden and Davenant read design. 


9. Carcass of a boat. Rowe’s alteration, as noticed by 
Mr. Collier. ‘The same emendation had been previously 
made by Dryden and Davenant. 


10. Had quit vt. Same as the last. 


11. And all upon the Mediterranean float. The repe- 
tition of ai greatly militates against the new reading, as 
Mr. Singer has observed. Mr. Collier adopts it on the 
incorrect supposition that fote, a wave, is not a genuine 
archaism. It is, however, found in that most common of 
all dictionaries of the Shakesperian period, that of Minsheu, 
and it also occurs in Middleton. 


12. Speech assigned to Prospero. 'The same alteration 
was made by Dryden and Davenant, as noticed by Mr. 
Collier. 


13. A line misprinted. Adopted by all recent editors, 
as noticed by Mr. Collier. 


14. As which end o the beam should bow. ‘This inter- 
pretation,’ observes Mr. Smibert, ‘is decidedly of the cast 
of Mr. Puff’s, harder than the original.”” The new reading 
seems to me to be an awkward one, and not felicitous, but 
it is one of those rather to be decided by judgment than 
by evidence. 


15. She for whom. Considered by Mr. Collier as of 
doubtful character. See his Supplemental Notes. 
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16. Measure it back. This new reading is given by 
Mr. Collier, with the observation that the old one “ seems 
preferable.” 


17. Wherefore thus ghastly looking. “The change 1s 
minute,’ observes Mr. Collier, ‘and may be said to be not 
absolutely necessary.’’ 


18. That’s verity. This reading has long been adopted. 
Mr. Collier, in his edition of Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 43, 
says, ‘‘ Modern editors, all without necessity, and some 


without notice, change verily of all the old copies into 
verity.” 


19. The drench of the storm. The term drench, in the 
sense here used, appears to be more modern than Shake- 
speare’s time ; but, independently of this probability, the 
variation is no improvement of the original text. 


20. Vor scrape*trencher, nor wash dish. Given as new 
by Mr. Collier, but corrected by Dryden and Davenant in 
the seventeenth century, and, more recently, by Mr. Dyce. 


21. Most busy,—blest, when I do it. An emendation 
characterised by Mr. Dyce as “forced and awkward m the 
very extreme.” The old text is corrupt, but the new read- 


ing appears far more improbable than the ordinary one of 
Theobald, most dusyless. 


22. A thrid of mine own life. Theobald’s alteration, and 
most likely the correct reading is thread. The passage from 
Catullus, recently adduced by Mr. Hunter in favour of the 
old text, does not seem to me to be at all applicable. 


23. Tilled brims. Given as new by Mr. Collier, but 
suggested in Holt’s tract on the play, 8vo, 1749, p. 69. 


24. Brown groves. Given as new by Mr. Collier, but 
long since suggested by Hanmer. 


25. Rain come to you. Founded on a misinterpretation 
of the original, the meaning of which unquestionably is,— 
Let Spring come to you as soon as the harvest is over, so 
that no Winter shall intervene. 


26. And a wife. A reading adopted by Malone and 
others, as observed by Mr. Collier, who, selecting the old 
word wise in his edition of Shakespeare, observes, “ It needs 
no proof that, ‘So rare a wonder’d father and a wise,’ was 
the phraseology of Shakespeare’s time.” 


27. Winding. This reading is the one recommended by 
Mr. Dyce (Remarks, Sc., 8vo, 1844, p. 7). 


28. Sedye-crowns. Surely the old reading, sedy’d crowns, 
is more grammatical and appropriate. 


29. The green-sward ringlets. Given as new by Mr. 
Collier, but many years ago suggested by Douce. The 
original compound epithet, green-sour, is not only perfectly 
intelligible, but exactly in Shakespeare’s manner. In the 
previous act, we have, “ the whzte-cold virgin snow,” an 
epithet of similar formation ; and, in fact, compound adjec- 
tives are most common,—salt-green, secret-false, Wc. 


30. Noble Gonzalo. The original epithet “oly appears 
to be a most appropriate one as applied to Gonzalo, whose 
goodness of character is so well exhibited in the play, and 
has been specially noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
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31. Zo the flow of mine. The old reading show seems 
to be amply supported by the following passage in Julius 
Casar,— 


Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. 


32. And a loyal servant. The original reads, and a loyal 
sir, a phraseology again used by Prospero, who shortly 
afterwards calls Antonio, “most wicked sir.” Compare 
also Cymbeline,—“ a lady to the worthiest sir.” 


33. Some enchanted devil. This new reading is per- 
fectly meonsistent with the spirit of Alonso’s address to 
Prospero. 


34. With all her power. ‘The meaning of the original 
text, without her power, 1s, dependently, or without the 
aid of her power. ‘The explanation given by Mr. Harness 
is very neat and to the purpose,—“ exercises the command 
of the moon, without being empowered by her so to do; 
or, commands the ebbs and flows of the sea with an 
usurped authority.” 


It may be well to observe, in reference to the above 
notes, that the instances of “ comcident suggestions,” there 
mentioned, are purposely restricted to the most obvious 
sources ; there being a vast collection of printed conjectural 
criticism, scattered amongst obscure sources, that will no 
doubt yield a large number of independent examples of 
a similar character. It will be sufficient to remark, in 
reference to this subject, that one volume alone of the mis- 
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cellaneous collections, published by Messrs. Nichols, con- 
tains at least forty (I believe many more) of the so-called 
new readings; and such a circumstance is clearly sufficient 
in itself to show the utter impossibility of any person 
receiving these as entirely ‘‘new lights,” inasmuch as the 
question resolves itself ito a simple matter of fact resting 
on proofs alone, and entirely irrespective either of “opinion” 
or “prejudice.” It shows mdisputably that Mr. Collier 
must have been deceived as to the composition of his 
annotated volume; for no one would otherwise have been 
rash enough to have presented it to the public as bearing 
a character so open to contradiction. In the observations 
given above, it is not to be inferred that Mr. Collier was 
aware of those which had been previously suggested ; but 
merely that he has not referred to the conjectural readings 
of his predecessors. 

The extent to which the MS. annotator has been pub- 
licly anticipated by the suggestions of the critics of the 
last century, has not at present been fully noticed, and . 
the sources of conjectural Shakespearian criticism are so 
various, and so widely scattered, it will be long before 
it can be definitively pronounced that any of the readings 
in Mr. Collier’s volume are unquestionably new. Thus, 
the writer of a fair article on the subject in Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, Jane 4th, 18538, commences by giving 
seven examples of real emendations ; but out of these seven 
no fewer than four have been many years before the public 
in other works. The writer alluded to commences by 
observing,— 


“Ty the last act of the Merry Wives of Windsor, and in the fifth scene, 
when the fairies approach Falstaff, Anne Page acting the Fairy Queen, 


Dame Quickly accompanies them; and in the common editions we find 
that the very authoritative speech addressed to the fairies, and which we 
would expect from none but their queen, is put into the mouth of Mrs. 
Quickly. The ground for so doing is, that ‘ Qui.’ is prefixed to it. In 
Mr. Collier’s volume, however, the ‘ Qui.’ is changed to ‘ Que.,’ as a mis- 
print; and thus a speech most inappropriate for poor Dame Quickly, is 
given to its rightful owner, the Fairy Queen, Anne Page. This is one of 
the most valuable emendations of its kind. On the whole, however, the 
stage-directions which we find in this volume are not of much import- 
ances 


There can be, indeed, little doubt, not only that this 
emendation is correct, but that it is one of “the most 
valuable of its kind” to be met with in Mr. Collier’s 
volume; yet the reader of the latter work may well be 
surprised on finding not only that it was proposed by Mr. 
Harness, in 1825, with the observation that Qui is an 
error in the first folio for Que, but that it has actually been 
adopted both by Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier. Mr. Collier 
refers to the very page of his own edition, where he has 
adopted the suggestion of Mr. Harness, but so far from 
making the shghtest remark, that the MS. annotator is 
only confirming an established correction, leads the reader 
to infer, in the following terms, that it is an original emen- 
dation :— 

«“P. 267. In several preceding scenes we are informed that Anne Page 
was to represent the Fairy Queen in the attack upon Falstaff in Windsor 
Park. Nevertheless, Malone and others assigned all her speeches to Mrs. 
Quickly, the only excuse being that the first of the prefixes is Qu. The 
manuscript-corrector of the folio, 1632, changed it to Qwe, and made it 
Que (for Queen) in all other places; and after the printed stage-direction, 
‘Enter Fairies,’ he added, with the Queen, Anne. It does not, indeed, 
appear that Mrs. Quickly took any part at all in the scene, although she 


most likely in some way lent her assistance, in order that she might be 
on the stage at the conclusion of the performance.” 
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Surely this mode of introducing older suggestions, how- 
ever useful the emendations are in themselves, is seriously 
calculated to mislead the reader; and this is by no means 
a solitary instance where corrections, mentioned by Mr. 
Collier in his eight volume edition, are introduced into his 
supplementary work, without the remark that they have 
been previously noticed. It is readily to be understood that 
Mr. Collier, compiling his volume of Notes with unusual 
rapidity, and under circumstances which rendered access to 
many books exceedingly inconvenient, should have over- 
looked numerous early parallel conjectures ; but the reason 
he should have ignored coincident suggestions on the very 
page of his own edition to which he was referring does not 
appear to beso obvious. ‘The fact, however, is sufficient to 
increase very greatly the improbability of his beg enabled 
to establish any copyright in the annotations. 

It can fairly be stated, without any discourtesy, that Mr. 
Collier, who so long and in many respects so judiciously 
adhered to the early editions, has not paid much attention, 
to the vast range of conjectural emendation which appeared 
during the last century. The very first example in the 
preface to his ‘Notes and Emendations,’—the substitution of 
Aristotle's ethics for Aristotle’s checks in the ‘Taming of the 
Shrew’—is introduced with the observation that, “ many of 
the most valuable corrections of Shakespeare’s text are, in 
truth, self-evident ; and so apparent, when once suggested, 
that it seems wonderful how the plays could have passed 
through the hands of men of such learning and critical 
acumen, during the last century and a half, without the de- 
tection of such indisputable blunders ;” and, in the work 
itself, Mr. Collier observes respecting this emendation,— 
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‘ Recollecting how many learned hands our great dramatist’s 
works have passed through, it is wonderful that such a 
blunder as that we are now enabled to point out, should 
not have been detected and mentioned in print at 
least a century ago.” The oversight here committed as 
to this reading being a novelty has been necessarily de- 
tected,* it being a positive fact that the “ new emendation”’ 
has not only been mentioned in a great variety of editions, 
but has been introduced into the teat by no fewer than five 
editors, the first, I believe, in point of time, being the Rev. 
J. Rann, who substituted H¢iics into the text as early as 
1787. I mention this particularly, not in censure, but 
merely as a decisive proof of the obvious fact that Mr. 
Collier prepared his book without considering it necessary 
to consult very closely the emendations suggested and in- 
troduced by previous editors. It would also appear from 
the list already given from the 7empest, that even the com- 
monest Shakespearian works have not been duly referred to; 
and I think it will be found that the list of coincidences 
will by and by be most materially increased. The early 
discovery of so many instances of suggestions that have 
been previously made lead to the inference that any attempt 
at establishing a copyright in the MS. emendations them- 
selves (Mr. Collier's Notes on them are of course copyright) 
would signally fail; and this circumstance will no doubt 
tend to shield the “ disbelievers” from the imputations of 
interested motives which have been so freely, and, I cannot 


* But even so late as June of the present summer, the writer of an 
article in Mr. Parker’s National Miscellany mentions it as “one of the 
quietest and most important of all his notations,’ and several other 
reviewers have quoted it in similar terms. 
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help thinking, so injudiciously attributed to them. There 
are many of the alterations that are apparently so good, it 
is not a subject for surprise that they should have been 
accepted by the general reader, especially when we find so 
eminent a critic as Mr. Dyce confessing he had at first 
received several as happy corrections which proved to be 
questionable on examination: but does not all this lead to 
the conviction that a hasty assent will probably not be 
lasting ? In the same way, on the first publication of a 
portion of the annotations, the suggestion of disson multi- 
tude appeared to be so peculiarly happy and incontro- 
vertible, I could not resist the conclusion it was not only 
truthful, but that it indicated the MS. annotator had derived 
his alterations from pure sources; a conviction which was 
greatly disturbed by an interesting article on the passage 
by ‘A. E. BY’ (in the Notes and Queries), and further read- 
ing has furnished reasons that justify the gravest doubts 
as to the propriety of its reception. 

The question of copyright would of course be decided by 
several other considerations beyond the mere occurrence of 
the coincident suggestions; and it may well be doubted 
whether it could be maintained in any corrections of 
Shakespeare text derived from carly MS. sources. But 
enough has been said to convince the reader that a critic 
may reject many of the new readings, without incurring 
the risk of being fairly included in Mr. Collier’s clause of 
censure. For my own part, not having otherwise written 
directly or indirectly against the emendations, and having 
discussed them fairly as far as I have had occasion to do so 
in my new work, I can only account for the accusation of 
having treated them with contempt by the circumstance of 
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IO my considering most of them worthless, being attributed to 
me ; “necessity” and “pertinacity.”’ My reasons for rejecting the 
| whole of those which occur in the first play in the volume 


ee are before the public ; and I hope the value of all the new 
toes readings will be attempted to be decided in this way by > 
fair argument, not by mere expressions of opinion. a 
t. Brixton Hin, NEAR Lonpov, 4 
f ‘ July, 1853. ie 
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